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Eighth Annual Report of the President and Directors 
to the Stockholders of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road Company. 


In the last annual report, the board of directors de- 
tailed very fully the situation of the company at that 
time, and indicated the objects that would more es- 
pecially engage their attention during the coming 
year. 

These were the completion of the rail road to Har- 
per’s Ferry; the construction of the lateral branch to 
Washington; and tie perfection of the application of 
steam power for the purposes of general transporta- 
tion. 

It now remains for the board of directors to state 
what has been done towards the accomplishment of 
these several objects, during the year that has just 
ended. 


Main stem to Harper's Ferry. 


‘The Chesapeake and Ohio canal company, in com- 
pliance with the agreement mentioned in the last an- 
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kersburg, by crossing the mountains from Winchester, 
or at Guayandotte, by ascending the valley of the She- 
nandoah to Staunton, and then turning to the west 
through Jenning’s Gap, and by the White Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia. {ndeed, the board of directors 
feel more and more confident that the Winchester and 
Potomac rail road is but the commencement of a chain 
of rail roads,bywhich the western waters and the cotton 
growing districts of the southwest will become con- 
nected with the Atlantic sea board. 

The construction of the road to Harper’s Ferry, af- 
fords the company a ready access to the fertile valley 
of the Conococheague, by ascending the ravine of Is- 
rael’s creek, about two miles below the ferry bridge 
and thence crossing the country by Hagerstown, to- 
wards the Pennsylvania line. The importance and va- 
lue of this connection with that part of Pennsylvania,of 
which the Conococheague is the drain, indicates a rail 
road on this route, most prominently, as one of the 
tributaries to the main stem of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road, and its construction may be confidently 
anticipated before the expiration of many years. 

The board of directors have effected a friendly and 


nual report, whereby they undertook to graduate the | very satisfactory arrangement with the Frederick and 
road for the rails, along the narrow passes of the Po-| Harper’s Ferry road company, for the right of way 
temac between the Point of Rocks and Harper’s Ferry, | along the bank of the Potomac, above Miller’s Nar- 
have very nearly completed the work, and have paid | row’s, where the canal, the rail road and the turnpike, 
the sum agreed upon, by the rail road company. It is | are all crowded intoa slender strip of practicable ground 
gratifying to the board to be able to add, that the ar- | bounded by the Potomac, on the one side, and almost 
rangement entered into between the two corporations, | perpendicular cliffs upon the other. 

has, so far as executed, been carried out ina friendly, | Arrangements are in progress with the proprietors 
liberal and accommodating spirit on the part of the pre- | of the property at Harper’s Ferry, by which a connec- 
sident and directors of the canal company. The in- | tion, it is exp¢cted, can be effected with the Winches- 
tervening parts of the division, between Miller’s Nar-| ter and Potomac road, by the time that road will be 


rows and the upper Point of Rocks, amounting to eight 
miles in length, are now under contract; and it is 
expected that the whole will be finished soon enough 
to enable cars to pass the entire distance from Balti- 
more to Harper’s Ferry, eighty-two miles, in all the 
coming November. 

When this shall be the case, a considerable portion 
of the trade, now carried on at the Point of Rocks, will 
be transferred to the ferry, and the profit to the rail 
road company, upon the carriage of goods and passen- 
gers, enhanced in proportion to the increased length 
of road used in the transportation. 

Another immediate source of revenue to the compa- 
ny from the completion of the road to that point, will 
be the greater number of passengers that will be at- 
tracted to this route. It is, however, still to be expect- 
ed, that much of the produce intended for the Balti- 
more market, and descending the canal, will continue 
upon it to the Point of Rocks, whilst the goods for the 
west, which leave Baltimore, will, in like manner con- 
tinue on the rail road to its preseut termination at Har- 
per's Ferry. 

The advantages thus to be anticipated, when the 
main stem of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road shall 
be extended to Harper’s Ferry, will be greatly increas- 
ed upon the completion of the Winchester and Po- 
tomac rail road. This, it is understood, may be confi- 
dently expected, within the year 1835, when the great 
stream of western travel will, it is believed, be diverted 
into this course, aiming for the Ohio river,either at Par- 
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completed, 

The legislature of Maryland with a liberality and 
public spirit that cannot be too highly praised, passed 
a law at its last session, authorizing the treasurer, to 
| pay to the company the whole amount of the state’s 
| subscription to the stock, and the board of directors, 
| availing themselves of the ordinance of the mayor and 
‘city council of Baltimore, passed in 1831, to the same 
| effect, found themselves in funds, with the instalments 
|of the individual stockhulders, to prosecute the con- 
' struction of the main stem,to its completion to Harper's 

Ferry at the earliest day. 

The Baltimore and Port Deposit rail road company 
| have recently commenced the construction of their rail 
| road within the city of Baltimore, and have extended 
it eastwardly from its junction, with the main stem of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, as faras the line of 
'Canton. A survey and location of the route of this 
'road has been made by Benjamin H. Latrobe, Esq. 
| chief engineer of the Baltimore and Port Deposit rail 

road company, from whose report, it appears, that the 

line of country, through which the road will pass, pre- 
sents peculiar facilities for its economical and judicious 
\construction. Itslength from Baltimore to the town 
| of Port Deposit is 414 miles. This line of road when 
completed, will connect at its eastern termination with 
'the Oxford and the Columbia rail road, and thus com- 
| plete the communication between Washington and Phil- 
| adelphia. The encouragement to the prosecution of 
| this work, is very great, whether we regard the advan- 
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tages to be realized by it in point of travel and trade, | pany’s service, will, when completed, be the largest 
either as a part of the great inland thoroughfare from | structure of the kind in the United States. The facility 
north to south, or in its connection with the magnifi- | with which all the material for this bridge have been 
cent valley of the Susquehanna. procured from the quarries on the Patapsco on the line 
_of this rail way, has enabled the contractor to build it 
| for a sum comparatively moderate, and it is believed 
Since the publication of the last annual report, this that, when completed its cust will be within the origi- 
road, from the point of its departure from the main | nal estimate, upon which it was determined to under- 
stem, at the gorge of the Patapsco, to the line of the itakeit. The massive materials of which it is built, the 
District of Columbia, has been put under contract, and | care that has been taken in putting them together, and 
has advanced towards completion, with a rapidity high- | their foundation on the solid rock, are sure guarantees 
ly gratifying. From the experience of the board, in | of its continuing durability, ‘Ihe stone viaducts over 
the deep cut near Baltimore, on the main stem, it was | the two Patuxents, and that over the north western 
determinec not to let to contractors the three deep and | branch, near Bladensburg, are finished, and the board 
heavy cuts at Merrill’s Patuxent and Snowden’s ridges, | are assured by the enterprising constructor, John 
on the lateral road; but to undertake them undercharge | McCartney, that the viaduct across the Patapsco, will 
of good superintendents, by the company itself. This | be completed in season to receive the rails with the 
was accordingly done, and the saving that has already | other parts of the lateral road. 








Lateral road to Washington. 


been effected, upon the lowest bids that were offered 
by responsible persons, has exceeded the expecta- 
tion of the board, and has fully justified the propriety 


The board are gratified in being able to state, that 
enough has been done, on the lateral road, to satisfy 
them that its cost will fall short of its original estimate 


of the course. ‘These cuts, with the stone bridge across | upon which the calculations, as to its probable profits, 


! 


the Patapsco, will be the last portions of the lateral 
road, now under contract, that will be completed; but 
it is believed that the rails will be laid, and the road 
ready for use to the district line by the first day of Ju- 
ly next. Within the District of Columbia, the ground 
has not been broken, but the board have it in contem- 
plation to proceed forthwith to the construction of the 
remaining portion of the work, as far as the city boun- 
dary. ‘lhe board have already taken measures to se- 
cure the requisite number of passenger cars and loco 

motive engines, to be placed on this line as soon as it 
will be in readiness. 

An application was made to Congress, at the last ses- 
sion, for terminating it, at or in the immediate vicinity 
of the general post office; and a bill granting 350,000 
dollars for the construction of the road and the erection 
of depots, buildings, &c. was passed by the senate, but 
failed in the house of representatives. 

Tbe failure of this application would have been the 
more to be regetted, and must have occasioned serious 


were based. 
Machinery and motive power. 


At the time when the construction of the rail way 
approaches so nearly its present termination, the sub- 
ject of machinery and motive power becomes of para- 
mount importance, in considering the situation and 
prospects of the company; for upon the cheapness 
and efficiency of the motive power, depend, in a great 
degree, the profits.of the stockholders. 

From the first opening of the road for travel to Elli- 
cott’s mills, the board have had this subject under con- 
stant and anxious consideration. Jt was doubted, in 
the firstinstance, whether upon a rail road, with curves 
of only 400 feet radius, steam could be employed, or if 
employed, whether it would not be more expensive 
than animal power. This doubt has been removed, 
and the board are indebted to Peter Cooper, Esq. for 
proving the practicability of using anthracite coal for 
| the generation of steam in locomotive engines; and to 


embarrassments to the company, but for the liberality | the efforts of Phineas Davis for having perfected this 
of the legislature of this state, at its last session, by | experiment, in conjunction with the engineers and of- 
which it consented to advance, at once, its entire sub- | ficers of this con pany,and for demonstrating that these 
scription of $500,000, and to exchange the 44 percent. ; engines could be employed advantageously upon a 
stock, that was to be issued for it, by the terms of the , road of such curvatures. In the last annual report the 
original subscription, for a five per cent. stock, which | board explained the advantages that were anticipated 
could be more readily and profitably disposed of, so | from the peculiar construction of the engine with verti- 
as to secure the company the full amount, in place of | cal boilers, adopted by the company, and they have 
obliging them to suffer the loss inevitable upon at- | now the satisfaction to state, that every anticipation has 


tempting to force a four and a half per cent. stock into | 


a depreciated market. 

In the construction of the Washington road, the board 
have had regard to its durability, not less than to mak- 
ing it a source of immediate profit to those interested 
in the undertaking. ‘The experience of the main stem 
has conclusively shown, how important it is to avoid the 
expense of repairs of the rail way, which not only ma- 
terially affect the revenue, but occasion constant inter- 
ruption and inconvenience to the travel on the road.— 
True economy consists in constructing the road in the 


first instance, so as to obviate the necessity of frequent | 


repsirs, and to enable the motive power used in trans- 
portation, to be employed to its fullest effect, without 
the fear of injury to the rails or bridges, over which it 
passes in the perfermance of its daily work. 

The board have, therefore, adopted the iron rail on 
the Washington road of 40 lbs. per yard, as propos- 
ed by the chief engineer, and modified in the shape 
of its face or surface by Ross Winans, and have caus- 
ed all the viaducts to be built of stone, of the most 
permanent, yet simple construction. The granite via- 
duct over the Patapsco, consisting of eight eliptical 
arches of fifty-eight feet span each, with the road way 
sixity-six feet from the surface of the water, the design 
of Benjamin H. Latrobe, assistant engineer in the com- 





been more than realized, not only as regards the dura- 
i bility of the boiler, but the efficient power of the en- 
gine upon the rail way. ; 
During the last year, the boilers of the Atlantic and 
Traveller were opened, after they had been running at 
various times, about six months in all, at the average 
of 80 miles per diem, with anthracite fires, The tubes 
were most carefully examined, and the severest scruti- 
ny could not discover that they were in any degree, in- 
ferior to what they were when first inserted, although 
no repairs whatever had been done to them in the in- 
terim. The inside of the boiler exhibited satisfactory 
evidence that the circulation of the water while sub- 
| jected to the action of heat, and which has been con- 
sidered so important, had been fully obtained, and 
that, to it, was to be attributed, in a great measure, 
the preservation of the tubes, uninjured, for so long a 
period, . 
The ‘* Atlantic” and the ** Traveller” were found in 
many particulars susceptible of being much improved; 
and advantage was taken of the experience which they 
afforded, in the subsequent construction of the engines. 
One of these, the ‘* Arabian,” was completed and put 
upon the road in July last, and on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, when a report of the chief engineer was made, had 
worked for upwards of 40 days, at eighty-two miles 





om 


1834. ] 








per diem, in which distance the fire was never re- 
laxed, without a day’s interruption and without any re- 
pairs, and it was then in excellent order, nor was there 
any reason to believe, that it would not continue to do 
its daily task uninterrupedly, as long asthe best en- 
gines that have been produced on either side of the At- 
lantic. It continued to run regularly from the Ist of 
September to the 11th of that mouth, making in all, 5U 
days, during which it travelled 4,100 miles, without 
requiring the smallest repair. On that day, by coming 


in contact with a stone, it was thrown off the road and | motion of each wheel. 


slightly injured, so as to require some repairs. 
since been replaced in the line, and is now again regu- 
larly performing its trips as heretofore, 


The weight of the ‘* Arabian” when running is 74 
tons, with the full quantity of water and fuel in the boil- 
er, of which 3 tons 17 cwt. rest upon the forward 
wheels, and 3 tons 13 cwt. on the hinder wheels. The 
fire surface of the boiler is equal to 335 square feet,the 
cylinders are 12 inches in diameter, with a 22 inch 
stroke; and, under a presure of 50 pounds to the circu: 
lar inch, with the steam blowing off during the experi- 
ment, the engine has drawn 112 tons 18 cwt. 1 qr. 
gross, exclusive of itself and tender, at the rate of 
11 79-100 miles per hour, on a level road, and carried 
the same load, though at a speed diminished to between 
six and seven miles per hour, up an ascent of 17 feet to 
the mile, occurring in a curve of rather less than 
1,000 feet radius. In this experiment all the four road 
wheels were geared together, and the steam produc- 
ed by the boiler was found tobe superabundant When 
it is remembered, that the ‘* Arabian” is only the third 
engine that has been constructed with a vertical tu- 
bular boiler, there is every reason to expect im- 
provement in those which shall be built hereafter.— 
In this engine, the steam, after being used in the cyl- 
inders, is made to pass round the boiler through hol- 
low bands, within which are the pipes from the pumps 
to the boiler, and before it escapes, is employed in 
giving motion to the fan, by which the draft neces- 
sary for the proper combustion of anthracite, is pro- 
duced. The simplicity of this contrivance, which be- 
longs to Phineas Davis, by which the water is heated 
before it goes into the boiler, and the proper heat of 
the furnace is kept up, is only equalled by its value. 


The board feel the more satisfaction in the statements 
which they are thus enabled to make, because, du- 
ring the experiments which have had so happy a re- 
sult, they are aware, that they may have been cen- 
sured occasionally, for not at once adopting the En- 


= engine, by those,who, unacquainted with the dif- 


culties caused by the peculiar location of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road, believed, what was far from 
being the case, that the improved engines of Ste- 
phenson would answer as well upon it, as they did 
upon the Liverpool and Manchestcr rail road, or upon 
any of the comparatively straight rail roads in this 
country. There are now four effective engines on 
the road, the ** Atlantic,” the ** Traveller,” the “Ara- 
bian” and the ** Mercury,” and the board expect ina 
few days, to have two more, upon the same plan, 
the ** Antelope,” * and the ‘* American,”’ for which 
they have contracted with Charles Reeder, of this ci- 
ty; in addition to which, there are eight more ordered 
and under contract. 


The facilities which were anticipated, in the last an- 


nual report, from the erection of workshops for the | 
construction of engines, on the company’s depot, have | wijl be most 
been fully realized, and will become more and more | ever, it must 


important, as the number of engines increase, and 
the entire transportation of the road is 
them. 





* Since this report was prepared one of these en- 
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In the other departments of machinery, there have 
been several valuable improvements, tending to simpli- - 
city of construction and the diminution of the wear and 
tear. 

After the experience of several years, the board have 
come to the determination of employing an eight wheel 


| car invented by koss Winans for the transportation of 








passengers. ‘Ithis consists of two sets of ordinary run- 
ning gear with steel springs, each set having what may 
be called a rose bolt, equidistant from the centre of 
The two sets are placed at the 


It has | desired distance apart, and connected by a frame, 


stiffened by athin iron plate on the sides, on which 
frame the body of the car rests. The great advantage 
of this mode of construction consists in the steadiness of 
the car, when moving on a curved road, or on one 
whose surface is uneven or slightly out of repair; for 
the two sets of wheels accommodate themselves to the 
inequalities of the surface, without affecting the car, 
resting as it does on the centre of each set. Another 
important object, which is attained, is safety; for while, 
in the ordinary four wheeled cars, the breaking of a 
wheel or axle, might be productive of the most fatal 
consequences, such could not be the case, where with 
eight wheels, there would be enough left to support it 
on the track until the train could be stopped. Again, 
upon a curved road it is necessary to place the pairs of 
wheels, of a four wheeled car as near as possible, so as 
to diminish friction, and this makes it necessary to build 
the body ofthe car very short, to prevent a disagreea- 
ble, and at times, dangerous vibration from side to side 
while the car is in rapid motion. In the eight wheel 
cars, on the contrary, the pairs of wheels of each set 
are pluced as near together as can be desirable, under 
any circumstances, and the sets themselves may be as 
far apart as may be necessary to accommoiate a car of 
any length, without increasing the friction on the rails 
when passing curves of the least radius, or producing 
the latteral motion complained of. In point of economy 
too this mode of construction is much preferable to the 
one hitherto employed. 

For further particulars in relation to this department 
the board refer to the reports of the proper officers, 

Having thus gone over those subjects which were 
particularly noticed in the last annual report, as claim- 
ing the attention of the board, during the year that has 


| just elapsed, it is necessary now to advert to the situa- 


tion of the business of the company, at this time, and to 
look forward to what may be the events of the next 
few years. 

It was to have been expected in the diminution of 
business, generally, throughout the country, since the 
date of the last annual report, that the receipts of the 


}company would have been materially reduced, and 


{ 
| 


\ 


} 


| 


such too was the opinion currently entertained. This 
however, has not been the case, and by a comparison 
of the receipts for corresponding periods in the official 
years 1833 and 1834, it will be found, that instead of 
being diminished, they have increased. ‘This result is 
truly gratifying, since it is to be attributed, not to the 
augmentation of the trade at any one place, but to the 
multiplication of places with which trade is carried on 
by means of the road. If this has been sufficient, 
during a season of general depression, to prevent any 
decrease in the receipts of the transportation depart- 
ment, it may be safely expected, that when the busi- 
ness of the country rises aguin to its ordinary standard, 
the receipts of the road, even from the present sources, 
materially augmented. In addition, how- 
be recollected, that the sources of revenue 
have been steadily multiplying, since the road was first 


effected by | opened, and will, no doubt, continue to do so for many 


yearsto come. This, with the reduction of the expen- 
ses of transportation, caused by the employment of 
steam powe; in its most efficient and economical mode 


gines has also been placed on the road, and is now on | upon the road, will, it is believed, eventually secure a 


trial, with every prospect of success, 


profitable return to the stockholders. For particulars 
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relating to this branch of the service, the board refers 
to the report of the superintendent of transportation, 
[see appendix, document C.] where all the details 
will be found carefully digested. To the activity 
and foresight of this officer, the board are much in- 
debted for the extension of the business of the road 
into several sections of the country, the produce of 
which, before sought other modes of conveyance to 
market. 

At a time when the road approaches so near to that 
point which, as has latterly been generally understood, 
must limit its extension for the present, and where it 
unites with the Winchester and Potomac rail road, it is 
perhaps expected that the board of directors should ex- 
press their opinions as to its further progress. 

This seems to be more particularly called for, while 
the mind ofthis community is so feelingly alive to the 
efforts which have been successfully made by a rival 
city, to draw from its more appropriate channel, the 
rich commerce of the western valleys. The Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road, indeed, resulted from the public 
opinion which, in 1826-7, declared the necessity of an 
effort onthe part of the city of Baltimore, to maintain 
possession of a trade, heretofore enjoyed, essential to 
her prosperity, and threatened by the enterprising pub- 
lic spirit of the neighboring states. Those to whom 
the great enterprise of a rail road communication with 
the west, was intrusted, were furnished by their con- 
stituents with the splendid but vague idea, only of a 
bird’s flight line to the Ohioriver. The subject was a 
new one in the United States, and indeed, almost new 
in England; and although the best talent within the 
reach of the company was obtained, every step taken 
for several years after the commencement of the opera- 
tions, was necessarily in the nature of an experiment. 
In looking back now with the experience that has been 
acquired, it is easy to see where money might have 
been saved, and how much more work could have been 
done in the sametime; and were the road to be com- 
menaced to-day, it is not to be dloubted that it could be 
more economically constructed. At the time too, that 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road was projected, the 
great avenue of the west, the river Potomac, was appa- 
rently open to the company, and the use of it for the 
construction of the road, was contemplated after the 
report of the first reconnoissance of the engineers was 
received. ‘Lhis avenue, however, was closed by judi- 
cial decision; and it was by agreement and purchase 
only, that the company have been able to advance as 
far as the Shenandoah. As one of tke considerations 
of this argreement, the rail road company was obliged 
to stipulate, that it would not attempt to ascend the 
banks of the Potomac beyond Harper’s Ferry until the 
canal should be finished to Cumberland, provided this 
were done within the time allowed by the present 
charter of the canal company; so that, although the 
route to the west, by the valley of Virginia, is still 
open, yet further progress up the Potomac, is, for the 
present, not to be expected; and the immediate design 
of the proprietors of the road is nece-sarily postponed 
inits accomplishment. Under these circumstances, it 
may be well asked, what are the views of the board, 
with regard to that communication with the west, which 
the company was created to effect. 

It has already been remarked as well in this, asin the 
7th annual report, that there was every reason to be- 
lieve that a communication with the west might be 
affected by means of the valley of Virginia, and that 
as soon as the Winchester and Potomac rail road should 


———— 
— ee 
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with the western waters, the board have never lost 
sight of the original route by the Potomac, and they 
still firmly believe, that this will one day, and that not 
a very remote one, be accomplished. 

In the opinion of the board of directors, the immedi- 
ate interest of the stockholders, as well as the city of 
Baltimore and the state of which Baltimore is the 
heart, and the emporium, now lies in the comple- 
tion of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal to Cum- 
berland; both in reference to the agreement of com- 
promise already alluded to, and as forming an important 
link in the chain of communication, and furnishing a 
means of conveyance from the coal mines to tide, or 
to the junction with the rail road at Harper’s Ferry.— 
For the present, therefore, the board would not think, 
even if they had it in their power, of making the rail 
road parallel with the canal; but taking up the route 
where the canal terminates, at Cumberland, would 
push it across the mountains, upon the trace originally 
intended for it, and to the point of its original destina- 
tion. ‘the Chesapeake and Ohio canal and the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road ceasing to be, as they were for 
many years, hostile opponents, would then be united 
in interest, in every particular, and would jointly afford 
the desired communication. If,at any future day, the 
state of the trade should require it, and the income of 
the road should justify it, freed from the condition that 
now fixes Harper’s Ferry as the western limit on the 
Potomac, the road might be brought down the river, 
and the continous rail road communication, at first de- 
signed be finally accomplished. 

In the prosecution of the design thus marked out, 
the parties most deeply interested are the state of 
Maryland and the city of Baltimore; and it is to the 
public spirit and liberality of these, that the board 
confidently look for the means to prosecute it suc- 
cessfully. 

The state will soon be in the receipt of a very large 
annual income, without cost to herself, from the bonus 
'which she received for the Washington rail road 
|charter. The income thus derived from internal im- 

provement cannot be better applied than in prosecuting 
the system of which it ‘s the result, and will constitute 
a fund for the payment of the interest on any loan, that 
the state may find occasion to make, in granting her 
aid to the completion of the plan already indicated.— 
She will be the more influenced to lend her aid too, 
| when, as is most confidently expected, upon the com- 
| pletion of the Washington road, and the road to Harper’s 
Ferry, she will derive in common with the other stock- 
holders, a profitable interest upon her investments 
‘in those works; and when internal improve ments, 
| besides adding, as, at all events, they will do, to the 
wealth, convenience, and happiness of the people, 
will become a source of actual and clear gain to the 
state. 

The city of Baltimore, has, it is true, no fund like 
that of the state’s bonds, to induce it to embark in the 
work, here mentioned; but it has still stronger induce- 
ments than any affecting the state at large. The cer- 
tain improvement of every description of property, the 
increased prosperity of every class of the community, 
the multiplying population, the constantly accumula- 

| ting trade, which must be the certain consequences of 


EE 





the completion of the road to Ohio, surely offer suffi- 
| cient inducements, for active effort and the most liberal 
contributions, even if the alternative were but to re- 
main as gur city now is, without either advancing or 
| retrograding. But how strong do these inducements 


be finished to Winchester, a great portion of western | not become, when the alternative is the gradual loss of 
travel and transportation would seek the Ohio river by | all that constitutes the wealth and prosperity of a com- 
that route, and that perhaps, ultimately a rail :oad from | mercial city, as the superior enterprise of a neighbor, 
Winchester and Staunton, and from Staunton through | overcoming the natural obstacles which gave to Balti- 
Jenning’s Gap, would complete the entire rail way com- | more the advantage over her, obtains possession of all 
munication. the best sources of trade, leaving Baltimore in the con- 

In anticipating the adoption of this, however, as a | dition of some village, on a once frequented highway, 
practicable mode of establishing the desired connection | esa a new and better road has left silently to 

ecay- 
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Under these circumstances, and for these considera- | the York, to the full attainment of the Herculean pow- 
tions, the board of directors cannot doubt, but that the | ers of the Arabian and Mercury, has made rapid advan- 


time will soon arrive, when the state of Maryland, and 
the city of Baltimore, identified, as they are in fact, 
and as they ought to be in feeling, will lend that aid 
which they can so readily do, to insure the completion 
of the communication to the west, upon the plan here 
suggested. 

All that is necessary to hasten that time, is vigorous 
and concentrated efforts on the part of those most 
deeply interested, and the board cannot for a moment 
doubt, that these efforts will speedily be made, by their 
constituents and their fellow citizens. 

For a full exhibit of the receipts and expenditures of 
the company during the past year, the board refer to 
the report of the treasurer [See appendix, document 
D.} On behalf of the board, 

P. E. TIIOMAS, President. 

October 6, 1834. 


Locomotives. 


From the report of Mr. Geo. Gillingham, superin- 
tendent of machinery, to the President of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road company, dated on the Ist 
instant, we make the following interesting extracts: 

Although the rail road system originated in England, 
yet it was very evident that the best constructed ma- 
chinery in use there was exceedingly defective, and 
that unless several material improvements could be 
effected in the parts most liable to wear, and also in the 
construction of locomotive engines, the expense arising 
from repairs and renewals would seriously affect the 
success of the railroad here. Our attention, therefore, 
was from the first especially directed to the improve- 
ment of this all important branch of the system, and 
our progress has been considerable, in every particular. 
A great reduction of friction, as well as of the consump- 
tion of oil, has been attained, and a degree of perma- 
nence given to the road wheels, which has, it is believ- 
ed, never heretofore been effected. Some of these 
have traversed a course of about 24,000 miles without 
exhibiting evidence of being perceptibly impaired.— 
‘This permanence is owing to an increase in their 
weight and to the introduction of a strong wrought iron 
ring into the interior of the rims of the wheel, anda 
more perfect chilling or case hardening of its periphery, 
especially the conical part of it. 

‘rhe machinery now on the road, and in active use, 
is as follows: 


Ist. Vhe Atlantic, now undergoing an alteration 








} 


ces in perfecting these machines, affording encoura- 
ging prospects of still farther improvements. As far as 
the experiment has been made, the cost of transporta- 
tion is lessened, and it has already been ascertained 
that when steam power shall be so far employed as to 
enable us to dispense with horse power, the balance 
will be found materially to preponderate in favor of the 
former, 


The report states that four new passenger cars have 
been constructed during the year, three of which are on 
eight wheels, and one on four wheels. Four of the old 
cars have been repaired, and placed on eight wheels, — 
The total number of passenger cars now in use on the 
road, is thirty-four. The number of burden cars now 
in use on the Ohio road, (exclusive of twenty-seven 
employed on the Washington road) is one thousand, 


The ten passenger cars ordered to be built for the 
Washington rail road, and which, when completed, will! 
convey upwards of 350 passengers comfortably, are now 
under construction, and will be ready for service, as 
will also the four new locomotive engines intended for 
that road, by the time it is finished. 


In relation to the duration of wheels, it may be stated 
that those with metal rings in them, upon the follow- 
ing named passenger coaches, have performed as un- 
derneath, whilst several of the same wheels present but 
little appearance of deterioration, viz: 





Days. Milesperday Total. 

The coach President, 309 82 25,338 
“ ‘Virginia, 300 82 24,600 

“© Allegheny, 290 82 23,780 

‘¢ Shenandosh 259 82 21,238 

‘¢ Un ted States, 240 82 19,680 

‘s Pioneer, 220 82 18,040 

‘© Maryland 240 22 18,450 

7) 151,127 





Average, 21,589 





From the Wyoming Herald. 
RAIL ROADS AND CANALS, 
Mr. Printer— 


In several previous numbers I have spoken of the 
noble improvements ascending from the great cities 


which will render her equal in power to the other) of New York and Philadelphia towards our rich and 


engines more recently built. 


| delightful valley. Completed to Mauch Chunk, within 


2d. The Traveller, employed in the transportation, | 30 miles of us—or, by the course of the proposed route, 
between the depot A and Ellicott’s Mills, of passengers | within 40 miles, shall we not arouse ourselves and 


and goods, 


Sd. ‘the Arabian, which continued for 50 days in 
succession to run from the depot to the plains with the 
Frederick trains of passenger cars, the daily expense 


being as follows: 





Coal, 1} tons, at $6 per ton, $7 50 
Engineer, . > ° 2 00 
Assistant ditto : , 1 50 
Oil ‘ ‘ ° ; 50 
Interest on cost : ‘ . 75 
Contingencies . ; . 1 00 

$13 25 





To this it will be safe to add three dollars per day 
for repairs that may become necessary to maintain the | to the most desirable markets. 


engine in good order. 


_ Ath, The Mercury, of the same power as the Ara- 
bian,has been running 20 days at the same daily expense 


as stated above. 


The above mentioned four engines were built by 
Phineas Davis, who, from his first effort in constructing 





break down this narrow barrier, this prison wall that 
separates us from certain prosperity? or shall we fold 
our arms in listless apathy, and let the golden opportu- 
| nity to open to ourselves a way to market, be lost.— 
The winds blow not in one direction, always: ‘Vides 
ebb and then flow. Now is the spirit of the people up, 
and energetically active in improving the country— 
| making rail roads and canals. Who doubts but this 
excitement will have its day, and then give place to 
some other—perhaps a popular war? It behoves us, 
therefore, citizens of Luzerne, to catch old time by the 
furetop—to make hay while the sun shines—to take 
advantage of the spirit of the hour, and carry through, 
from Wilkes Barre to Mauch Ciunk, such works as will 

| ° 
| Open to us the use of the canals that lead from thence 
What is the difficulty? 
What opiate lulls us to 
Is not this one great difficulty—that we are 
perplexed by conflicting interests and bewildered by 
| various plans and opinions? One would havea rail road 
part of the way and then a canal—another would have 
a rail road ali the way, One, amply able to give cor- 


| What paralyses our efforts? 
| sleep? 


‘ 
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rect infurmation, has furnished me with a statement of 
the relative cost of transportation on canals and rail 


roads, by which it wou'd appear that canals are very 


far preferable; but it should be taken into the account 
that the estimate is made on a canal of the capacity of 
the Lehigh, which is considerably larger than those of 
the state, and transportation thereon, of course, less 
expensive; still the result is vastly in favor of going to 
market by canals, every mile we can. It is our impe- 
rious duty to ¢conomise even to the fraction of a cent, 
if we mean tocarry our coal to New York. 

But take the calculat:on; it will be found curious 
and useful; the intelligent reader, we feel assured, will 
have a pleasure in looking it over; and when read, we 
shall add a remark or two: 

We have now several years of experience in this 
country as well as in England, of the practical results 
of rail roads and canals, ‘Ihe cost of transportation on 
the Lehigh, Delaware, and Raritan Canals, compared 
with the proposed rail road down the Lehigh, may be 
put essentially as follows, viz: Assuming that a loco- 
motive will draw 40 tons of coal 40 miles down the val- 
ley and return the same day, (the same as it is under- 
stood they have done at Little Schuyikill, where they 
go twice a day, 20 miles,) and that a boat, similar to 
those on the Lehigh, will carry 80 tons drawn by two 
horses, and go 10 miles out and back again the same 
day, or say one quarter as far as the locomotive; and 
that the boat, horses, and locomotive and coal wagons, 
will all travel equally cistant to wear out, and require 
an equal per cent., on the first cost to keep them in re- 
pair, wh le they do last: (and when this is allowed, it is 
presumed all will agree that an advantage is yielded to 
the locomotive and cars; for surely their rattling ona 
road will not allow them to last as long, or go the same 
distance, as a boat in its smooth waters. ) Let us assume 
the duration of the wagons and locomotive 500 days, at 
80 miles a day, is 40,000 miles; and tlie boats 2000 days, 
at 20 miles a day, is also 40,000 miles; and thus all 
performing the same work and go the same distance to 
wear out. 


CANAL. 

One boat like those on Lehigh, with 3 hatches 

for going to New York, 350 
Two horses, 200 
Horse feed, 80 cents aday, 2000 days, 1600 
Add one eighth for winter 200 
Hands—Capt. $1, man 80 cts. boy 60, tow 

rope 10 per day, 2000 days 5000 
Interest on capital $550, 8 years, 264 
Repairs, 20 per cent., on $550, 8 years, 880 

$8494 00 








Total cost for transporting same quantity same dis- 
tance as rail road, 80 tons 40,000 miles, is $3,200,000; 





divided by 8494 is 263 cents. per ton per mile. Add 
same per load, being only one. way as coal, is 53 
cents, 
RAIL ROAD. 

29 cars 2} tons, each $150 $4,350 
2 locomotives, $5000. 10,000 
Fuel same as Baltimore rail road, 2 cords 

wood or 14 tons coal for 80 miles to each 

locomotive, at $4 a ton, 500 days, 5000 
Hands—engineer $2, fireman 1, 2 break 

men, 2 for each locomotive $10 a day, for 

both 500 days, 5000 
Oil for both engines and the 29 cars, 1500 

gallons at $1 124 1688 
Interest 2 years on cars and engines, 1722 
Repairs 20 per cent 2 yearson do do 5740 

$33,500 





Total cost for transporting same quantity same dis- 
tance as canal, 80 tons, 40,000 miles, is 3,200,000; 
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divided by 33,500, is 1.04 cents per tona mile. Add 
same for load, being only one way like coal, is 2.08 
cents, 


The cost of transportation by locomotive, as given 
by the Engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, 
in 7th report for 1833, he estimates with full loads, one 
way, like coul, 3.49 cents a tona mile. 

The preceding is the best theory I have arrived at, 
The practical results I have collected, are as follows. 


Canats —The transportation from Mauch Chunk to 
tide this season, we are assured has been 80—J00 cents 
per ton a mile. 


Rart Roaps.—On the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, 
they now charge 3 to 6 cents « ton a mile going west, 
and going east with produce 4 cents a ton a mile. 
Allow the toll 1 cent a ton a mile, then the transporta- 
tion West on the lowest rates is 2 cents: and produce 
going East to Baltimore 3. The freight of valuable 
merchandise, and number of passengers, at still better 
prices than merchandise, authorizes them to make their 
minimum prices very low as above. The Liverpool 
and Manchester rail road, per their report for the six 
months ending 31st December last, states 98,031 tons 
merchandise, and 215,071 passengers were transported, 
—that merchandise cust, including wear of road, a ton 


a mile. 5 cts. 
Locomotive power, 1 66 
Maintenance of road, 88 


Here, they mine coal for their engines on the line of 
the road: Iron for their work is cheaper then in any 
other country, and experience in engine building not 
exceededanywhere; and it may be added that the loads 
are nearly equal both way, and not like our coal 
freights, which are only one way. 


The above statements being from official sources, 
may without doubt be relied on. And they prove be- 
youd question, two things—which conclusively deter- 
mine the relative value of Canals and rail roads. Ist. 
That the cost of the maintenance of the rail rvad 
(where every thing essential is cheap, and having a 
large run of regular business) does not cost less than 
88 | 100 centsatonamile. If when we allow a fair 
profit to the owners, which it is presumed will not be 
less than 50 per cent, add to the repair account mikes 
it 1.33 cents a ton a mile as a fair toll. A canal under 
the most favorable circumstances above, costs 33 | 100 
cents a ton a mile, and if we add one cent for toll, both 
together make but the toll on a railroad, 2d. Take 
the transportation (exclusive of the toll.) The lowest 
rates is on the Baltimore rail road, and that is 2 cents a 
ton a mile going west, and 3 centsatona mile going 
east to Baltimore, being 24 to 84 times as much as is 
now paid on the Lehigh canal, and if we addacenta 
ton a mile toll on the Lehigh, it is more than toll and 
transportation put together. It thus makes the toll 
itself, ona rail road, as much as ample toll and trags- 
portation on a canal: and also, the transportation, on a 
rail road, exclusive of toll, more than transportation 
and toll together on acanal. Or, putting the toll and 
transportation together, for they constitute the necessa- 
ry total cost of transportation, then by the canal it may 
be put down at $1.80 cents a ton a mile—and by rail 
road 3 to 4 cents, or more than twice as much as by 
canal. 

Look at the consequence of the two projects—by 
the rail roa’ all the way to Mauch Chunk, or by rail 
road to Wright’s creek and thence by canal; take 
Wilkes Barre as a point: 


By rail road to Wright’s creek, 14 miles 


at 6 cents, is 84 
Rail road down Lehigh to Mauch Chunk, 
264 miles, at 5 cents, 1324 





$2 163 
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By canal, say rail road to Wright’s creek, ceeding was about south west. I regard the phenome- 
14 miles, 6 cents, 84 non as essentially of the nature of the rain bow, the 


1 down Lehigh to Mauch Chunk 26: ; 
say = sagt 13 ae 3 464 | lunar rays having been reflected and refracted upon 


$1 304 | the eye from the crops of dew deposited on the grass; 
and although I have never heard or read of such ap- 


Loss a ton by rail road down Lehigh to | pearances before, they must have been frequently seen 


Mauch Chunk, 86 ae ii valk} , ae ; . 

If, then, the saving on a ton of coal, from Wyoming, y persons walking through grass or grain fields with 
taking canal at Wright’s creek, to Mauch Chunk, over the moon low in the horizon, and shining brightly. 

a transportation the re way nen road, ‘ 86 met | Yours respectfully, 
the matter, as it regards us would seem to be settled. ‘ 

Is it not then oa our duty and our interest to en- d ; , fs G. EMERSON. 
courage the Lehigh company, the public at large, and | Philadelphia, Oct. 30th, 1834, 
each other to push the canal up from Mauch Chunk to 
Wright’s creek; and to arouse all our energies to form | 
the rail road from that point to Wilkes Barre. TheLe-| We have in Vol. IV. page 100, published a detailed 


high company hasexpended immense sums, liberal por- | description of the Meschianza, by an English officer. 


tions of which have flowed into the pockets of the citi- |» we ; 
; 3 The following is 
zens of Luzerne for provisions, and labor; they have | ¥ g is by an American,and was found among 


accomplished one of the most noble, extensive and | some rubbish ina garret We copy it from the U. §, 
useful works ever undertaken by # private company of | Gazette. 

men. Without asking us to be generous, is it any thing | =e 

more than sheer justice that they should be regarded | 
with an eye of favor, and saved at least from relentless | 
persecutions? But we and they have conflicting inter- | MESCHIANZA. 
ests? To what an extent? Meeting ina liberal, just | 

and conciliating spirit, are not the points of iiectecs | By one of the Company. 
easy of adjustment? And is there any thing more pal- | PHILADELPHIA 
pably plain, than that itis for our interest and their | Monday, May 18th 1778. 
interest, that there be a perfectly good understanding 7 
between us; leading to united, harmonious, and vigo- 
rous action for the common weal? 


ae 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


Tue REGATTA, 


Agreeable to an invitation of the Managers of the 
A CITIZEN. | Meschianza, Dr. M., Mr. F. and myself. went up about 
|4 o'clock in the afternoon, in Mr. T. F’s coach, to 
| Knight’s wharf, where we found most of the company 

For the Register. ~ on oa M Hamilt \ 

a . Vv rs, 5 i 
‘ LUNAR PHENOMENON. Coxe, Miss Chews, sstka” Riana: ee eee 
whi edad | Miss Franks, &c. were in the Hussar Galley, with Lord 
| Howe. Gen. Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, Lord Rawdon, 
which [ lately witnessed, may prove interesting to | ciceaie to ee ee ae 
some of your rexders. | We continued waiting on the water, for the rest of 


On Saturday evening, the 20th of September, I was | the See og cork a when, a signal being 

iinet 5 : aie 1 ¢| given from the Vigilant, we began to move in three 
wn in company with Mr. Frederick S. Eckard of | divisions, a galley and ten flat bottomed boats in each 
this city, through a grass fietd about one-fourth of a | division. 


mile south west of the village of West Chester, in this | In the first was General Kniphausen,&c ; inthe third, 


state. Directly after we entered the field, Mr. E. who ie and eee — anes in the middle, Lord 
: 7 : : c | and General Howe, &c. with three barges, in each of 
was some six or eight fect behind me, inquired whether | which were bands of music playing. Opposite ‘6 tin 


I saw any thing unusual about the head of his shadow place of embarkation lay the Vigilant in the stream, 
which was cast in the clear moonlight upon the right | completely manned. As soon as the boats had pass- 


side of the path. Upon looking I could observe noth- | ’ anny ie cere Se = answered by 
: li bout hi ‘ ; . | three from the sailors in the general’s galley. Op- 
ing peculiar about his shadow which was long and | posite Market street, lay the Fanny, a ship of 20 


well defined, but on glancing at my own I discovered | guns, decorated with colors; the standard of Great 
the head encircled by distant light or halo, about three | Britain being at the mainmast-head. Here we lay 


or four feet in diameter, which Mr. E. told me inn! on our oars, while the music played God save the 





— 


The following account of a Luminous Phenomenon 


: | King. 
precisely the same appearance that he observedaround! About seven o’clock we landed, upon pontoons, at 
his own. These luminous circles attended our shadows | the old fort, directly opposite Mr. Wharton’s house. 
as long as we continued in the open field through | When the General had got on shore, the Roebuck 


which our pathran for nearly halfa mile. Neither of | fired a salute of nineteen guns, which was taken up by 

1a die | the Vigilant, and several smaller vessels, up and down 
us could discover about the shade of the other, the least | the river. The fleet, at the wharves, consisting of 
appearance of the light or halo which shone around about 300 sail, were adorned with colors; and together 
his own, The following circumstances which attended | ¥'*™ the procession, exhibited a very grand and pleas- 
this beautiful and interesting exhibition may lead to Ta neat 


, : : The company having landed, we walked up, between 
a solution of its cause. The night was clear and the two files of grenadiers, to a green, (about aie hundred 


dew deposited upon the grass so heavy, that it could yards from the place of landing, ) which was railed in, 
be collected freely with the hand. The moon shone | *°4 formed a kind of circus of 400 yards on every side. 


very brightly in the east, and was at an elevation of | aa de: om Seeaeie’ Fees oni ‘uatlin Turkish 
about 15 or 16 degrees. The direction we were pro- | habits of white silk. The rest of the company stood 
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in a line with them. As soon as they were seated, 
the crowd on the left hand gave way, and six knights, 
mounted on white steeds, elegantly caparisoned, and 
covered with white satin, ornamented with pink roses, 
&ec. appeared, The knights were dressed in white and 
pink satin, with hats of pink silk, the brims otf which 
were covered with white feathers. Each knight had 
his squire on foot, dressed also in white and pink, with 
the addition of a cloak of white silk. Every squire 
carried a spear and shield, each of which had a differ- 
ent device and motto, These six knights were preced- 
ed bya herald and two trumpeters, together with a 
chieftain, who was atiended by two squires, and two 
black boys naked to the middle, with striped trowsers 
rolled up above the knees, blue silk sashes across their 
bodies, large turbans and tin collars, and bracelets on 
their left arms, held the chieftain’s stirrups. These 
knights sent their herald, with the two trumpeters to 
the dulcineas, with this message: ‘* The knights of 
the Blended Rose, by me their herald, proclaim and 
assert that the ladies of the Blended Rose, excel in wit, 
beauty and every other accompl:shment, all other la- 
dies in the world; and if any knight or knights, shall be 
so hardy as to deny this, they are determined to sup- 
ort their assertions by deeds of arms, agreeable to the 
ws of ancient chivalry.”” The trumpets then sound- 
ed, and the herald returned to the knights, who rode 
by, saluted the dulcineas, and took their places on 
their left hand, about 100 yards distant. Then the 
crowd opened on the right, and a herald in orange color 
and black satin, ornamented with black roses, &c. and 
a piece of white satin thrown over his shoulders, on 
which was painted a burning mountain, rode up to the 
dulcineas and delivered the following message :— 

*¢ The knights of the Burning Mountain, by me their 
herald, declare that they will enter the lists with the 
knights of the Blended Rose, who, by their herald, 
proclaim that the ladies of the Blended Rose excel all 
others in wit, beauty and every other accomplishment; 
and if any knight or knights shall be so hardy, &c.— 
The knigits of the Burning Mountain deny that the 
ladies of the Burning Mountain are surpassed by any 
other ladies in the world, in wit, beauty or any other 
accomplishment, and they are ready to support their 
declarations, by the force of arms, against the false and 
vain-glorious assertions of the knights of the Blended 
Rose.” After delivering this message, he rode back to 
the knights of the Burning Mountain, who immediately 
appeared on the field; after riding by and saluting their 
dulcineas, they took their places on the right hand of 
them, about an hundred yards distant, and opposite to 
the knights of the Blended Rose. 

The field-marshal then gave a signal, and the knights 
of the Burning Mountain and Blended Rose, with their 
chieftains and squires, rode up within 30 yards of each 
other; and the chieftain of the latter, throwing down a 
white glove, the chieftain of the former despatched one 
of his squires for it, who returned with it tohim. He 
then sent it back to the chieftain of the knights of the 
Blended Rose. Each squire then gave his knight the 
spear and shield, and, with him turning about, went to 
his former station. Upon the sounding of the trumpets, 
the knights rode in full speed by each other, throwing 
their spears as they passed. After a minutes pause, 
they passed aguin, firing a pistol at each other; and, 
after passing each otier again, and firing a second pis- 
tol, they faced about and engaged in pairs fur the space 
of a minute, and then returned to their places. The 
two chieftains then rode up by themselves, and engag- 
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| two thrones, saluted the dulcineas, and passed through 
|a triumphal arch, followed by the dulcineas and ihe 
rest of the company, This arch was elegantly painted 
with naval ornaments; at the top was a figure repre- 
senting Neptune with his trident, and a ship; in the 
interior were the attributes of that God. On the two 
| wings were plumes of feathers; and on the entablature 
'was this motto, Laus illi debetur; and a me Gratia Ma- 
jor. In each side of the arch was placed a sailor, with 
| his sword drawn. Having passed under the arch, we 
entered an avenue of 300 yards in length, and 35 in 
| breadth, lined with troops, and decorated with the co- 
lors of the different regiments, planted at proper dis- 
tances. Between these colors, the knights, with their 
attendants, ranged themselves; and between them, at 
equal distances, was disposed all the music of the army. 
We walked through this avenue toa second triumphal 
arch, of the T'uscan order, and of the same size as the 
former, elegantly painted. On the pediment was the 
| figure of Fame, with her trumpet. In the interior was 
|a plume of feathers and military trophies; and on the 
entablature, the following motto: J bone quo te virtus 
vocat tua, I pede fuusto. In each side of this arch was 
a British grenadier under arms. Upon passing this se- 
cond arch, we entered a beautiful flower garden, and 
passing up a gravel court, ascended a flight of steps, 
which conducted us into the house, at the door of 
which we were received by the Managers of the Mes- 
chianza, viz: Sir Jno. Wrottesley, Sir Henry Calder, 
Col, O’Hara and Col. Montresor. 


The Fete Champetre. 


Upon the opening of two folding doors, we entered 

a large Hall, in length about thirty, in breadth twenty 

fect, elegantly illuminated with spermaceti. The floor 

was covered with green baize. On each side of the 
Hall, were long tables with benches, covered also with 
| green baize. Each of these tables was set off with a 
service of elegant china, and tea, coffee and various 
kinds of cakes. The ceiling and sides of the Hall were 
adorned with paintings, and on each side, were two 
large rooms ornamented in like manner. Over each 
chimney was painted a large cornucopia, full of flowers; 
and over each door an empty cornucopia inverted, As 
soon as tea and coffee were over, the knights, dulcineas, 
and most of the company, went up stairs, into a large 
entry elegantly painted, in which hung many mirrors, 
whose frames were covered with silk entwined and de- 
corated with bows, roses, &c. Between each of these 
mirrors were three spermaceti candles in sconces, 
adorned with gauze, silk, &c. The rooms on each 
side of the entry, were ornamented in the same manner. 
Over the stair case was an orchestra,in which was a band 
of music. When the company was come up, the dul- 
cineas danced first with the knights, and then with the 
squires; and alter them the rest of the company danc- 
ed. In several of the rooms were tables with punch, 
sangaree, wine, cakes, &c. At half after 10 o’clock, 
the windows were thrown open, and an elegant fire 
work was exhibited. ‘lowards the conclusion, the 
triumphal arch, next to the house, appeared magonifi- 
cently illuminated, and Fame blew trom her trumpet, 
in letters of light, these words: 7¢s Lauriers sont im- 
mortels. 

' After the fire work, the company returned, some to 
dancing, and others to.a faro bank, which was opened 
by three German officers, in one of the parlors. The 
company continued dancing and playing till 12 o’cleck, 
when we were called io supper, and two folding doors, 


EE 
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ed with their broad swords about two minutes; when | at the end of the Hall, being thrown open, we entered a 
the field marshal rode in between them, declaring that | room 200 feet long. The floor was covered with 
the ladies of the Burning Mountain were equal in wit, | painted canvass; the roof and sides hung with paintings, 
beauty and every other accomplishment, to the ladies | and ornamented with fifty large mirrors. From the 
of the Blended Rose. roof hung twelve hustres, with 20 spermaceti candles in 

The chieftains parted, and returned to their knights, | each. In this room were two tables, reached from one 
who rode round, and joining each other, came in pairs, | end to the other. On each side were recesses, with 
preceded by their chieftains, &c. rode between the , sideboards, in which were all kinds of liquors. Ou the 
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two tables were 50 large elegant-pyramids, with jellies,| The relief of present physical distress, however ne- 
syllabuhs, cakes and sweetmeats. The supper was | cessary it may be to opena way for the further opera- 
‘ entirely cold, except several tureens of soup; and con. | tions of the Society, has ever been a subject of secon- 
sisted of chickens, lamb, buttered hams, Yorkshire | dary consideration,—the grand principle of permanent- 
pies, veal, variously prepared; puddings, &c. Twenty- | /y meliorating the condition of the poor, has been stea- 
four negro men attended the tables, in white shirts, with | dily kept in view:—it has been endeavoured to awaken 
blue s'lk sashes, silk turbans, tin collars and bracelets, | them toa sense of their actual condition—the causes 
The company that sat down to supper were 400. which have involved them in poverty and misery, have 

After supper the following toasts were given by the | been plainly but kindly unfolded to them—the'r bale- 
herald of the Knight of the Blended Rose, at the head | ful effects have been placed in strong contrast with 
of the table, after the sounding of a trumpet: Ist, God | the pleasing consequences attendant upon habits 
save the King. of rectitude and industry, and in many instances a suc- 

As soon as this toast was given out, the music be- | cessful appeal has been made to those moral principles, 
gan, and the whole company sang the song of God) which, though they may long lie dormant beneath the 








Save the King. chilling influence of penury, indolence and vice rarely 
2d.—The queen and royal family. ~ lose their vitality so far, as to be incapable of being 
3d.—The navy and army with their Commanders. warmed into light and life, through the general opera- 
4th.—The Ladies of the Blended Rose and Burning | tion of well directed benevolence. 

Mountain, In accordance with this principle, the Executive 
The herald then cried this is the ladies tuast, viz: | Board, at an early period of the present year, directed 

5th— lhe founders of the feast. the publication of a tract entitled ** Advice to Persons 


After these toasts, the Hessians at the lower end of | in Humble Circumstances,” drawn up in language 
the table gave ‘‘ God save the King, and success to his | adapted to the capacities of those for whom it was in- 
Majesty’s Arms.”’ A salute of music and three cheers | tended, and containing suggestions relative to domestic 

ced each of these toasts. economy, &c., which, obvious as they were, there was 

All the ladies and gentlemen then rose and returned | too much reason to fear, were unthoug!.t of by the ma- 
into the house to dance, except a party of gentlemen | jority of the porr. ‘The salutary results which may 
who remained at the table, determined to devote the | flow from this measure are gradual and noiseless in 
rest of the night to Bacchus. their course, and do not admit of exact appreciation. 

At day break, the company began to disperse, and | It is hoped that counsel thus sanctioned by the authori- 
at sun rise they were all gone, excent Mr. F., myself| ty of the Society, and enforced by the personal recom- 
and the party of gentlemen at the table, from whom as | Mendation of the Visiting Committee, will not be un- 
soon as we had taken Capt. T. W n, we threw | productive of good. 





ourselves into our coach and came home. Owing to circumstances which it is unnecessary to 
The chieftain of the Blended Rose was Lord Cas-} Mention here, « greater number of persons were una- 
heart, and the herald Dr. Bowman. ble to find employment during the year past, than 
The chieftain of the Burning Mountain was Capt. | at any former period since the institution of the Socie- 
Watson. and the herald Mr. Moore. ty, and in c nsequence, there has been a greater de- 


The ladies of the Blended Rose were Miss Auch- | mand for the aid which it was designed to furnish; un- 
muty, Miss Peggy Chew, Miss Jenny Craig, Miss | fortunately to», the demand was made at a time, when 
Williamina Bond, Miss Nancy White, and Miss Nancv | the association from the scantiness of its revenue, was 
Redman. ~ | incapable of affording it, in any due degree, propor- 

The ladies of the Burning Mountain, Miss Becky | tionate to the emergency; and in the absence of other 
Franks. Miss Becky Bend, Miss Becky Redman, Miss | means, the Board was compelled to borrow from the 
Sally Chew, and Miss Williamina Smith. fund collected by the authority of the town meeting al- 

ready diminished by repeated draughts, and since, en- 

tirely exhausted. 
From the National Gazette. The fund thus collected had been entrusted e the 
. . Board, and was kept separate from the funds of the As- 
UMION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. sociation. It had Scesentaleleeili raised for a specific 
Third Annual Report of the Executive Board of the | purpose, the immediate relief of the poor during a 
Union Benevolent Association. winter of unusual severity;—and the Board therefore, 
Ocroser 21, 1834. did not think themselves authorized to appropriate it 


. is to the ordinary uses of the society, but would have held 
The Executive Board of the Union Benevolent As- | it in reserve against the recurrence of an occasion, 


sociation present to their constituents the record of | when it could be disbursed in strict conformity with 
their proceedings for the past year, together with a| the purpose for which it was first contributed. It was 
view of the present condition and future prospects of | with regret that they found themselves compelled to 
the Asso ciation; and although they have to lament the | have recourse to it at the present time; and in order to 
feeble and inadequate interest manifested in the Socie- | replace with as little delay as possible, the sum which 
ty, itis cheering to contemplate the good which has | they were thus obliged to borrow, the Managers form- 
been effected, and retrospect cannot but strengthen | ed themselves into committees, and notwithstanding 
confidence in the value of an institution, which though | that circumstances were unpropitious to such an appli- 
its usefulness is circumscribed by the smallness of its | cation, made a personal appeal to their fellow citizens, 
resources, has notwithstanding been able to accomplish | in behalf of the societ y,enforced by a circular address- 
so much for the relief of suffering humanity. ed to them on the part of the Board;—their appeal was 
The object of the Association,and the means by which | not responded to, with the liberality which was antici- 
these objects are sought to be attained, have been fully pated; and had not the season been providentially mild 
developed in reports of preceding years,and it is there- | jn an unusual degree, visiting committees of the society 
fore deemed unnecessary to enter into any detail of | would have been the unwilling witnessees of destitu- 
them on the present occasion. It is believed that the | tion and wretchedness which they had little po wer to 
principles on which it was founded have received the | remove or to alleviate. 
unequivocal sanction of public approbation, and the A feature in our Society which should conciliate the 
Board can confidently appeal to the history of the So- | favorable regard and patronage of the public, is, the 
ciety, from its institution to the present period, for proof | large amount of positive good which it is capable of 
that those principles are corre¢t in theory, and have | accomplishing with very limited means—a few hun- 


been undeviati ied i : 
vam carried — execution. dred dollars, (exclusive of the annual expenses of the 
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Society,) being, in ordinary seasons, quite sufficient their researches, and calculated to elicit information in 


for all its purposes; donations of money cannot always | regard tothe prevalence of the evil. While the Board 
be avoided, for sickness, accident, or misfortune,some- | impressed with the importance of the subject, renew 
times render them indispensable, but they are never | their invitation on the present occasion, and strongly 
carelessly bestowed, and in this view also, it will be / urge the value of minute and accurate statistical detail, 
found, that the Society opens a channel! through which | they refer with pleasure to the efforts which have been 
the charity of the public may flow, with the certainty | made, by the formation of Te:nperance Societies, and 
that it will not be abused or misapplied: —but it is by | by the distribution of the Temperance Almanac, (which 
seeking to elevate the moral and intellectual character | a resolution of the [.ades’ Branch proposed to place in 
of the poor, by furnishing them with employment, by | every fam ly under their care) the growth of an evil, 
instructing them how to make their industry available, | which while it has the sanction of /aw, they have found 
by holding foi th the incentives to temperance and fru- | 


rE ce 


gality, by fostering a spirit of independence, by animat- | 
ing them to perseverance in their exertions, by sym- | 
athizing with them in their afflictions, and by show- 
ing them that there are those who watch over, and care | 
for them, that it desires to make its mild and cheering 
influence felt, and aims at the attainment of the be. | 
nevolent purposes for which it was constituted.— | 
Another pleasing circumstance not often noticed, may 
be adveried to here, and which, in the opinion of the | 
Board, should endear the Society to all who take an in- | 
terest in the welfare of their fellow men—the encour. | 
agement and assistance which itis not unfrequently en- | 
abled to extend to early and unassuming merit. It) 
will rarely happen that there are not in every district, | 
children, whose abilities, industry, desire of im-| 
provement, and modest worth, honorably distinguish | 
them among their associates, and, under favora- 
ble circumstances, would make them useful members | 
of society. Inthe obscurity in which they live, their 


good qualities would most probably bloom unnoticed, 
for 


‘¢ This mournful truth is every where confessed— 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 


Through the medium of the society they are brought | 
into intercourse with, and become known to those who | 
are capable of appreciating their excellence—whose 
advice, and kind encouragement, operate as a guide, | 
and stimulus to exertion, and who not untrequently | 
have it in their power to place them in a situation more | 
congenial to the growth and development of the'r good 
qualities. 

But while the Society is thus strenuously engaged in | 
endeavouring to promote the welfare of a large class 
of mankind, the Board are unable to repress the min- 
gled emotions of grief, shame, and indignation with | 
which they contemplate the legalized ex stence of a| 
cause which threateis to counteract and neutralize all | 
their efforts. The reports of the Ladies’ Branch of the | 
Association, upon which the duties of visiting and min- | 
istering to the poor chiefly devolves, and to whose un- 
tiring zeal and self-denying labours the Society is | 
mainly indebted for all its efficiency, though earnest in 
the attestation which they give to the pervading and | 
desolating influence of intemperance, are not so purticu- 
lar in the detail of facts as might have been desired,— | 
abundant evidence however is presented to prove the | 
appalling extent to which this demoralizing traffic is_ 
carried. In the first, second, third, fourth, and twelfth 
districts of the city proper «lone, there are no fewer | 
than three hundred and seventy-four places where ar- | 
dent spirits are vended, either awfully or otherwise! 
And while in most of the other sections, the proportion | 
is probably not inferior, in some there is reason to be- 
lieve that itis even much greater, In the report of) 
the Ladies’ Branch for the quarter ending January 21, | 
1854, they observe,—‘* Your Wasiters have to lament 
the prevalence of intemperance—they know not how 
to attack successfully this frightful monster—they are | 
compelled to leave helpless infancy, and interesting 
youth under the guardianship of parents rendered bru- 
tal by indulgence in this vice.”” The attention of the | 
different district committecs was particularly directed 


| it quite impossiovle utterly to eradicate, 


Some interesting cases are related, which afford rea- 
son to hope that a permanent reformation has been af- 
forded, and the Board feel gratified in incorporating a 
few of them in their report. 

** Mr. , had for several years been in habits of 
confirmed intemperance—he entirely’ neglected his 


| trade—reduced his family to the extreme of poverty— 
-and several times brought himself to the brink of the 


grave. For the first three months after the visiter’s in- 


_ troduction to this family, there was little hope of a fa- 
| vorable change. ‘Their repeated remonstrances were 
_answered by the acknowledgment that the habit was 
degrading, and the promise that he would do better, 


—which promise was kept for a week or two. At 
length, taking advantage of a sober moment, the visi- 


_ ters represented to him the consequences of the life he 
led, and appealed to him as to his sinf:Iness towards 


the Supreme Being; pressing upon him also his failures 


| in duty towards his wife and children. He was affect- 


ed, and consented to attend on public worship, if a de- 


cent suit of clothes could be procured for him. He be- 

came a regular attendant—resolved to abstain entirely 
| from liquor—kept this resolution for three months; at 
| the expiration of this period, through the co-operation 
ofa male visiter of the association, he joined the Tem- 


perance Society, and consented to become a teacher in 


_a colored Sabbath School. This last measure was pro- 


posed from the belief that the most certain way of con- 
firming him in his good resolutions, was, to place him 
in a situation, where, finding he was useful and respect- 
ed, he would. respect himself. It is now eighteen months 
since he resolved to “ taste not, handle not.”? He is 
sober and industrious, cheerful and happy—making a 
comfortable living for his family—pxying his rent in ad- 


| vance—laying up in the Fuel Saving Society a suitable 


provision for the winter. His attendance on the means 
of grace appears to have resulted in a new heart, which 
is the best guarantee for the permanence of the refor- 
mation in his habits—his labors in the Sabbath School 
are unremitted, and appear to interest him deeply—he 


has taught eight colored men to read.” 


Another case is recorded ofa man to whom a Tem- 


| perance Almanac had been given. ‘ The Drunkard’s 


Family” made such an impression upon him that he has 
not tasted liquor for more than six months, A poor 


| man, who had been committed for drunkenness, on his 
| liberation had an Almanac presented to him—he read 
_it—resolved to drink no more—joined the Temperance 
| Society, and gladly put his name to the pledges. 


It is cause of regret that instances of the kind just 


| related, are not more numerous: but though in propor- 


tion to the magnitude of the evil, little, comparatively, 
has been done, it may be gratifying to know that your 
Board are awake to the importance of the subject, and 
will exert themselves to procure the repeal of a per- 
nicious legislative enactment, and leave untried no 
means within their power which may contribute to the 
suppression of intemperance. 

There is a reluctance on the part of the visiting com- 
mittees to relate their own doings, which is regretted, 
inasmuch as it renders it exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible to convey any adequate idea of what is ac- 


_complished; but notwithstanding the reports of the 


to this subject by the Board in the early part of the! Ladies Central Board furnish ample testimony to the 
year, and some questions were submitted as a guide to | usefulness and efficiency of the Society—instances of 
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distress relieved, of vice reclaimed, of wretchedness can no longer be maintained in 


mitigated, and only honest poverty guided and cheered 
along the path to comfort and independence,abound on 
every page, Several hundred children have been put to 
school,—others ,placed at service,—many thousand vi- 
sits to the families of the poor attest the active benefi- 


cence of that portion of the society upon whom this due | 


ty principally devolves; —Employment has been pro. 
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its present extended 
sphere of usefulness. It rests with our fellow citizens 
to determine whether they will indeed permit the 
abandonment of an institution whose principles, de- 
signs,and management are generally approved—which 
has been ins'rumental in doing a great ainount of good, 
and which has failed to do much more, only because it 
has been suffered to struggle with means utterly inad- 


cured for many who were able and willing to work;— } equate to the full accomplishment of its benevolent 


Money to a large amount has been deposited in the Fucl | 
Saving, and Saving’s Bank lustitutions, and artic'es of | 
wearing apparel, wood, groceries, medicines, &c. &c 
have been furnished both from our own friends, and 
through the medium of other societies, whenever they 
have been deemed indispensably necessiury. 


The Board will not dissemble the pleasure with | 
which it records the following interesting fact, extract- 
ed from the note book of one of the visiters. ‘* It is 
about eight years since the individual whom the visitor 
calls ‘*her poor Irish Mary,” left Ireland—four years | 
of that time was passed in Canada, where she lost her | 
three children. Her husband, who was in declining 
health, returned to Ireland, and Mary came to Phila- 
delphia. Three months ago, when she first applied to 
the visitor for assistance, she had a small basket with a 
few articles which she carried about for sale. The 
visitor administered to her wants, and after a few weeks 
insisted that the first five dollars she should make in her 
little trade, should be placed in the Saving Fund— 
this was done, and by being encouraged to persevere, 
in the same course, her store hecame considerable.— 
Last spring she received a letter from her husband, say- 
ing that his health was improved, and he was desirous 
of returning to America. Mary sent him fifty dollars, 
—and purchased furniture to make her room comforta- 
ble for him;—she had expended in clothing, &c. for 
him, thirty dollars, and has three hundred and fifty in 
the Saving Fund. She has induced her sister who is 
living at service, to lay by weekly, a small portion of 
her wages, and she has now ninety-fuur doilars in the 
Saving Fund.” 


This is but one, from among the many instances 
which might be adduced, of the beneficial effec's ‘stig 
sulting from the advice of the agency of the visiting | 
commitiees:—their salutary influence has been mani- | 
fested in a variety of ways, and their reports bear es- 
pecial testimony to the good which has been accom. | 
plished by loaning small sums of money, to be repaid | 


under happier circumstances,~-in nearly every instance | 


they have been punctually returned, with expressions 
of gratitude for evils averted, and for benefits which | 


have been thereby conferred. 
By a resolution xadopted in the earlier part of the | 


present year, the Executive Board placed at the dispo- | 


purpose. 
President, 


Thomas C. James. 


Vice. Presidents, 
Phil'p Garrett, Charles S. Wurta, 


Treasurer, 
John Welsh, Jr. 


Corresponding Secretary, 
T. Leaming Smith. 


Recording Secretury, 
Charles E. Lex. 


Executive Board. 


Wm. H. Keating George W. Forbes 
Anthony M. Buckley Matthew Wilson 
Charles Evans, M. D. James S. Newbold 

J. Marshall Paul, M. D. Benjamin Coates 
Wm. H. Newbold Thomas Scattergaod 
Samuel Mason, jr. John Cooper 

George Earp Geo. H. Wurgen,M. D. 
J. M. Whitall Hugh Dixon 
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Benj. W. Tingley Thomas W. Clark. 
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Extract from a Lecture on the means of Elevating 
the Character of the Working Classes, by Dr. J. K, 
Mitchell. 


Every thing around us which relates to the advance 
ment of the operative arts, is of an auspicious charac - 
ter. That is, indeed, amidst the existing tendency to 
the decline of literature amongst usy a subject of un- 
feigned exultation, because it is not possible that a ge- 
neral scientific movement on the part of the mechanics, 
shoukl be unaccompanied by an improvement in the 
education of every other class of society. ‘That part of 


| society which has unfortunately been permitted to 


monopolize the classical distinctions, will not tamely 
see youtranscend them in science, but entering ona 


sal of the Ladies’ Board the sum of 300 dollars, of | very honorable and profitable competition, brighten 
which 258 dollars 75 cen's have been expended;— | themselves and stimulate you. This is the only warfare 


leaving a balance of 41 dollars 25 cents in the treasury 
of that department. 


which should be conducted by various classes of socie- 
ty amongst us, and its end shauld be the triumphant 


The Board turn, with reluctance, from the interest | success of all. 


ing statement which they have been enabled to exhibit 


of the past usefulness and actual efficiency of the Socie- | 


It is vain for one section of society, in our country at 
least, to envy another its superiority or its influence.—- 


ty, to cast a glance over its future destinies, and regret | These follow knowledge and manners as naturally as 
that there is in the survey so little to animate and en- | the brightening of the face of the landscape does the 


courage, Thestate of the treasury will appear from 
the report hereunto appended- -it is not only exhausted, 
but the Association is actually in debt;—the tund col 
lected py the authority of the town meeting has been 
expended, and the Society has no resource but in the 
liberality of a public whose interest it is that it should 
be freely and generously sustained. No pains have 
been spared to make known the nature and object of 
the Associ.tion, and it was hoped that the common 
concern which a!l hive in its prosperity, would have 
secured fur it sample and permanent support;—th:t 
hope has proved fallacious, and the unwelcome truth 
must now be announced, that without immediate aid, it 


rising of the morning sun of spring. By numbers, a 
set of educated men may be divested of power, or con- 
sequence, but it will only be to put another set of the 
very same kind in their places, and those who have 
made the chunge, if themselves uneducated, will not be 
benefitted by the alteration. While society maintains 
the forms of orderly government, such is the case in all 
free communities. Monarchies and oligarchies present 
occasional exceptions, and sometimes during the reign 
of civil commotion, spirits, from the vasty depths of 
ignorance, rise, through extraordinary foree of charac~ 
ter, to ephemeral exaltation. Sooner, or hater, however, 
the natural tide of events flows on, aud those best 
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qualified to guide the councils, and direct the destinies | in the most flattering manner, quoted by the best scien- 
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of society, will be found at the helm, through the spon- 
taneous choice, too, of those who have not prepared 
themselves for the station. ‘To obtain a share of power, 
to become eligible companions, welcome associates, 10 
raise the credit of the class, and wipe off trom it the 
involuntary stains brought from feudal times, and 
foreign countries, and to remove the badges of mental 
degradation, voluntarily assumed even here, the} 
mechanics must not waste the time in unavailing regret 
and useless jealousies, but, buckling on the armour of \ 


tific journals abroad. It has continued, for several years, 
an uowearied flight, and, as yet, bas moulted no feather 
of its well-earned reputation. I need not fear reasona- 
ble contradiction when I say that no similar insti- 
tution has sustained so long, and so well, an equal 
magazine, 

In addition to these claims to public estimation, the 
Franklin Institute has conducted, and is now conduct- 
ing, toilsome and very expensive experiments on some 
of the most important questions in practical science. 


‘aes 


learning, and seizing the sword of science, advance to| With much labour, and great expense, experiments 
the combat for an equal station, with that ardor which | have been made on most of the requisites of water — 
must conquer, and that knowledge which will make | wheels and adjutages, so as to finally settle a point of 
the victory honorable to themselves and glorious to the | great importance to every one who employs water 
country—the whole country—and I was going to say | power in the movement of machinery of any kind. The 
nothing but the country. But no! no! that will be a/ unfinished report of the committee on the subject, isa 
victory auspicious to the world, So grand a spectacle | master-piece of its kind. 
is seldoin seen in the universe. A whole community The investigation of, and report on, weights and 
of mechanics, refined by literature, polished by good | measures, made by request of the House of Represen- 
society, illuminated by philosophy, enjoying all the | tatives of the State of Pennsylvania, adds a new claim, 
leasures and honors of education, and carrying the arts | en the part of the institution, to public approbation, 
irresistibly forward, to a degree of excellence of which | while the committee on steam explosions will soon put 
the present age, with all its hurrying progression, sees | in another, of no inconsiderable weight, for an indefati- 
but the beginning. That cause, once well begun, can | gable, hazardous and expensive series of experiments, 
have no limits but those of the world, no overthrow but | under the patronage of the government of the United 
that which must come to all things, when ‘* Zime shall States, most ingeniously diversified. A very great 
be no longer.” dea! of the labor and skill applied to these investiga- 
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So truly honorable a result will throw back great 
reflective credit on the institutions in which originated | 
the efforts for melioration; and among such institutions, 
none will probably, in our country, hold a higher rank 
than the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. I is but 
a very few years since a small number of individuals, 
most of them yet young, conceived the idea of afford- 
ing, at a cheap rate, the sciences,to the working classes, 
and all others who might be unable to apply to more 
expensive places of learning. With almost incredible 
zeal, did they collect the funds, and erect on a lot pur- 
chased ina central situation, the noble edifice in which 
I have now the honor of addressing you. A Board of 
Managers was elected, a Committee of Instruction ap- 
pointed; and the best teachers sought for and found.— 
Many of you must remember the zeal and skill with | 
which Doctor Thomas P. Jones conducted the course | 
of experimental philosophy, and practical mechanics. 
and with how much admirable science Professor Keat- 
ing combined the power of throwing charms around the 

recesses and the theories of chemistry. Professor 
Franklin Bache, who followed him, is yet agreeably 
remembered for his profound knowledge, exact method, 
and exemplary precision; for the efforts which he | 
made to call your attention from the striking experi- 
ment to its connection with, and illustrative of, the 
great principles of the science. Of the deep research, 
and instructive course of my present fellow laborer, 


tions, has been bestowed by private members of the 
Institute, unpaid, and without any other motive than 
that of doing good to society. 

1 have made this exposition of the doings of the 
Franklin Institute, not for the vanity of the display, but 
for the sake of justice, «ndexample. Our own citizens, 
perhaps even the members of the Institute, have not 
been fully aware of the extent, variety, and importance 
of its public services, nor acquainted with the honora- 
ble nature of its claim to the support and _ countenance 
of our community. 

It might be supposed that I had now stated all the 
merits of the Institution; but when I look to the left, 
and see before me a large proportion of females, atten- 
tively engaged in receiving instruction, | cannot refrain 
from exulting in the prospect of great gain from their 
example, as wellas their improvement. It has been 
said, and I believe most justly, that the character of the 
child is formed or deformed by the example and in- 
struction of the mother. She is intrusted with the dis- 
cipline of thought, at that critical period of life, when, 
through the flexibility of the mind, a bent is easily given 
to character, and the young ideas just begin to shoot, 
It is her care to protect the tender blossoms of thought 
and feeling, to prune rank luxuriancy, encourage 
honorable sentiment, and kindle the love of labor, and 
the taste for learning. She should not be found often 
unable to satisfy the curiosity of her child; nor should 


Professor Johnson, I could say much which would meet | his eager thirst after knowledge be destroyed by the 
with a ready response from a class, which has acquired | oft repeated declaration of impatient ignorance. How 
the title to estimate their merits, and unquestionably is manv Newtons have been withered in the bud—how 
inclined to fully appreciate tieir great desert. At the | many Franklins consigned to obscurity by the presence 
call of the government, Mr. Franklin Peale has gone | and the influence of a mother, who, herself totally ig- 
abroad to examine and report on the processes pursued | norant of the value of knowledge, feels no disposition 
in the mints of other countries, and for the past season | to encourage in her child the love of science, or a taste 
we have been deprived of his ingenious, amusing, and | for the arts !—Oh! if a mother in feeling, ought she not 
instructive Iqctures. But Doctor Emerson, and Mr. | to long to brighten inthe bosom of her child, a taste, 
Millington, have filled up his evening by discourses) which, while it will afford him many an hour of delight- 
at once improving to you, and most creditable to them: | ful recreation, and open to him an sgreeable path to 
selves. | honorable distinction and public usefulness, will also 

It is not alone, however, to the lecture-room that the | shield him from the thousand snares of vice set for the 
merit of the Franklin Institute is confined. Through | idle, the ignorant, and the obscure. But more! many, 
the aid of the committee on publications, and the varie- | very many of those who now hear me, pursue the cre- 


ty and extent of his own accomplishments, Dr, Jones is | ditable and useful profession of teaching, and are, like 


enabled to cunduct, in the name of the institution, a 
Journal remarkably well calculated for the promotion | 


the honey-bee on his flowery embassy, abstracting the 
sweets of learning, to carry them home to a busy and 


of knowledge among mechanics, and the furtherance of | eager school, to be again scattered far and wide, for the 
the scientific reputation of the country. That Journal | benefit of society. ‘This is the compound interest of 


is nut only read with advantage at home, but is often, | learning—the ficld which produces a thousand fold. 











From the National Gazette. 


OBITUAKY NOTICE, 


Died, at New Harmony, State of Indiana, on the 10th 
ultimo, THOMAS SAY, the distinguished Naturalist, 
in the 47th year of his age. 

In the death of this eminent individual, science has to 
deplore an irreparable loss: his family, in this city, and 
numerous friends and admirers throughout the civilized 
world, will long and sincerely mourn this painful dis- 
pensation. 

We forbear, at present, to probe the tender sensibili- 
ties of his affectionate relatives to whom he was so just- 
ly endeared, by any reference to those social virtues 
which so eminently distinguished him, and which were 
so well calculated to endear him toall who bad the hap- 
piness of cultivating his acquaintance, 

A few words relative to the important services and 
extensive relations of this departed genius, is all that 
the present occasion calls for. With Mr. Say the ar- 
dent love of nature was an instinctive passion; some 
curious anecdotes of his early youth strongly illustrate 
this. 

Toa mind fully impressed with the glories of nature, 
to an ardent votary, in the temple of fame, the allure- |! 
ments of pleasure and the de-ire of wealth are equally | 
indifferent;—his! studious habits unfitted Mr. Say for; 
mercantile pursuits, and he consequently failed in an 
occupation in which he early engaged, at the solicita- 
tion of a kind parent, the late highly respected Dr. 
Say. ‘The Moloch of riches, was sacrificed on the 
shrine of Science. He subsequently devoted himself 
with an enthusiasm which can never be too much ad- 
mired, and a resolution which no reverse of fortune 
could shake, tothe study of his favorite sciences; with 
what success the republic of letters can testify—ask the 
Savans of Germany, of France, and of England, and 
they will with one accord thankfully acknowledge the 
discoveries due to his labors, It may indeed be fear- 
lessly asserted that few individuals, certainly none in 
this country, have so extensively contributed to enlarge 
the boundaries of natural knowledge. To his native 
genius, supported by untiring zeal and indefatigable 
research, the Academy of Natural Science of Philadel- 
phia is indebted for its opening reputation. Mr. S. was 
among the earliest members if not one of the founders 
of this institution. 

His original communications to the Society alone, in 
the most abstruse and laborious departments of Zovlogy, 
Ciustacea, Testacea, Insecta, &c. of the United Staies, 
occupy more than 800 printed pages of their Journal.— 
His essays published in the transactions of the Ameiican 
Philosophical Society, the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural History of New York, in Silliman’s Journal, &c. 
are equally repectable, perhaps equally numerous— 
His contributions to the American Encyclopedia, though 
highly valuable, are not so generally known—His 
separate work on American Extomology and another 
on Conchology have met with the approbation of the 
learned. With the brilliant resulis of his laborious ex- 
ertions as Naturalist to the two celebrated expeditions 
by the authority of the United States GoveFnment, un- 

der command of Major, now Lt. Col. S. H. Long, the 
reading public is already familiar. Some years prtvi- 
ously, he accompanied Mr. M‘Clure, and other kindred 
spirits, On a scientic excursion, to the Floridas. The 
pages of the Academy’s Journal, were subsequently 
enriched, by the fruits of this undertaking. These ex- 
pores with occasional excursions, made with simi- 

r views, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, constitute the 
only interruptions to a laborious course of studies, 
steadily and unostentatiously pursued in his native city, 
in which many departments of natural science were suc- 
cessful'y cultivated and extensively enrcied by his 
observations and discoveries. 

In the year 1825 our devoted student consented, in 
an evil hour, to forego the society of his early friends, 


MR. MILLS’ ASCENSION FROM LANCASTER, 
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the companions of his labors, and all the advantages of 
a large and populous city, and at the earnest instigation 
of his friend Mr. M‘Clure, President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, he abandoned forever his native 
home. New Harmony, on the Wabash, State of Indi- 
ana, had now become the Land of Promise, where new 
views of the social compact and new institutions, litera- 
ry and philosophical, were tobe promulgated and test- 
ed. How soon thuse Utopian visions vanished in airy 
nothings the public is well informed. The principal 
agents in this Agrarian establishment are scattered to 
the four corners of the earth, whilst man, as usual, is 
hurried along tothe consummation of his destiny. Con- 
siderable sums had been expended in landed property; 
this required the presence of a few confidential agents 
to protect it;—in this capacity Mr. Say consented to fix 
his permanent residence at New Harmony, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wm. M‘Clure, whose infirm state of 
health obliged him to seek a more genial clime. Mr. 
S. soon after his arrival in N. H. wedded a lady of 
congenial habits, and appears to have become recon- 
ciled tohis new domicile: mere locality was, to a coil- 
siderable degree, matter of indifference to a naturalist, 
so long as he found himself surrounded in rich protu- 
sion with the objects of his research, supplied as he 
was, by the liberality of his patron, with a valuable 
library. 

Our much lamented friend had recently devoted 
much of his time to the publication of his work on 
American Conchology, elucidated by expensive plates, 
He might have continued thus usefully employed for 
many years, had not the climate on the Wabash prov- 
ed injurious to his healih; he repeatedly suffered from 
attacks of fever and dysenteric affections, by which a 
constitution, originally robust and inured to hardships, 
materially suffered. A letter announcing the sad catas- 
trophe which deprived society of one of its worthiest 
members and science of one o! its brightest ornaments, 
informs us that Mr. S. suffered another attack of a dis- 
order similar to that by which his constitution had 
already been shattered, about the first of October: on 
the 8th the hopes of his friends were flattered by a de- 
ceitful calm; on the day following these hopes were 
chilled, he appeared sinking under debility, when on 
the 10th death came over him like a summer cloud— 
he met the embrace as the weary traveller falls into 
the arms of restoring sleep. Intellect triumphed to 
the Jasthour. He died intestate and without issue, but 
left with his wile verbal directions relative to the final 
dispositions of his Library and Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory. 


H. 


MR. MILLS’ ASCENSION FROM LANCASTER, 


To the Editor of the United States Gazette, 
Purtapa. Sunday afternoon. 


Sir:—In conformity with the desire of some friends 
in Lancaster, | made, on Saturday, the Ist of Nov. 
an ascension f. om that place. 

Halt an hour before the specified time, I bad my bal- 
loon completely inflated; and as the spectators were 
already on the ground, I set off six minutes before three, 
P. M. although I had announced my intention of going 
at three. 

At that time, the thermometer indicated a tempera- 
ture of 54°, and the barometer stood at 26° 8. -The 
wind nearly due east, was light and irregular, My course 
was at first westward, so that 1 passed immediately over 
Lancaster, when a change of current took me several 
miles in a north-westward direction. As I did not rise 
high, 1 could distinctly hear the sound of the horses 
hoofs, as their riders pursued me. My elevation at that 
time, was 27° 5, and the temperature 44°. 

A new and higher current of air from the north and 
west, soon drove me back towards Lancaster; which as 
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I passed, it appeared to be half a mile or less to the west 
ward of my course. I could see the assemblage in 
the inclosure in which I had left them, but | was out 
of hearing of their salutations. My elevation at this 


the earth. At this time, I could see a vast expanse 
of beautiful country, and among other objects, re- 
cognized the Susquelianna, and its bridge, at Co- 
lumbia. 

Soon after leaving Lancaster for the second time, I 
entered and passed through the clouds, which though 
thick enough to conceal the earth from view, did not 
seem to be more than 20 or 5U yards in thickness,— 
Emerging from this stratum, I suddenly found myself 
in a bright sunshine, with a vast field of white opake 


PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAIL ROAD. 


. [Novemesr 


very small balloons prepared for the purpose, and car- 
ried up in the car, 

I cannot conclude, without expressing my thanks to 
the frien:!s at Lancaster, who gave me countenance and 
assistance, and to the good people of Elkton, who did 
every thing in their power to promote my comfort and 
convenience. 

The annexed table, will show the various altitudes, 
and their corresponding temperatures. 1 stiould have 
noted the time of entering the clouds, and their exact 
elevation, but I was so completely absorbed’ by the 
beauty and variety of the phenomena, that I entirely 
forgot to make at that time, the necessary observa- 
lions. 


Iam, very respectfully, yours &c. 


vapours below me, convoluted into singular forms, 
and presenting a variety of elevations and cavernous 
depressions, 

1 continued above the clouds for nearly an hour, and 
during that time saw the earth only three times, and 
then but fora moment, as the rolling clouds beneath 
happened to break their well preserved continuity. | 30 32 

As | feli below the clouds, | was surprised to see a | 0 314 
beautiful river, full of boats and vessels, and to find | a, 
myself, almost immediately over a small town, on its | 
margin, while I saw another of greater size, ata little | pyyT]_ADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAIL ROAD 
distance inland. After some reficction, I felt sure that | Pen 
it was not either the Susquehanna or the Chesapeake, ; _ We learn that a partial trial of the Philadelphia and 
but it never entered my head to suppose that 1 | Trenton Rail road, was m«de on Saturday, October 25, 
could have travelled so far as to have reached the | With a Locomotive Engine constructed by Mr. Bald- 
banks of the Delaware, at New Castle, and that the | win. The distance from Kensington to Morrisville, 
beautiful city of Wilmington lay in sight, to the north | twenty-six miles, was performed in 55 minutes: return- 
of my position. ing the distance was accomplished in 46 minutes. The 

Attempting to descend here, to avoid crossing the | €ngine being new, and imperfectly greased, of course 
river, | encountered the eastern current, with which | did not perform to the utmost of its capacity, and yet 
I had started at Lancaster, and was carried by it across | One distance of 5 miles was performed in 6 minutes. 
the State of Delaware. J, at 5 P. M. precisely As this road is /evel and straight, speed and safety 
touched the earth, near Cooch’s Mills, three miles from , ™ay be comb ned upon it in the highest degree. There 
Elkton. appears to be no doubt that with a single Engine, 300, 

As I passed over a house near this place, some white | Passengers can be conveyed over the line in one hour, 
people hailed me, * who are you,” Lrephed by asking without ihe least inconvenience or risk. 

“where aml,” to which they answered “go back) It is understood that within a few days the rail road 
where you came from.” I soon after let go my anchor, | wiil be formally opened for public use, anda regular 


near to the turnpike, and fortunately it laid hold ofa line of transportation established upon it.—Contmercial 
fence, when I called to two black men to come to my | Hera/d, 


assistance, which at first they dec'ined, without giving | 
me any answer in words. After repeated sol citations, | 
they were induced to approach, and drawing down the 
balloon, brought me to the ground, 

Soon afterwards, I was joined by a party on horse- 
back, from Elkton, who tak ng ho!d of the anchor rope, | 
as I sat in the car, carried me, sailing through the air, 
along the turnpike, to Elkton, a distance of 3 miles, 

{ 


JAMES MILLS. 
Thermometer. 
54 

5 44 
15 46 
| 20 34 


"ime. 
54 


Barometer. 


time, was about 24° 5; or, very nearly a mile above 
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This road was opened on Saturday, Nov. 1, the 
whole distance, twenty eight miles. We passed over 
it in company with a number of citizens, among them 
several of the commissioners of Kensington, several of 
ithe members of the New Jersey legislature, and seve- 
ral members of the editorial corps of Philadelphia. Go- 
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where at half past 6,1 arrived in safety discharged the | vernor Vroom was a passonger from Trenton to Bristol. 
gas, folded the balloon, and at 7, had finished the fold- | The road commences within a stone’s throw of Ken- 
ing and securing the balloon, car, &c. | sington, and passes over a most delightful country, im- 
As we passed along the turnpike, the intervention of | mediately in the vicinity Tae De'awarc, of which on 
trees sometimes, made the road too narrow for the pas- | aa aus SS asi re es “24 ioe —s 
sage of the balloon, which was then, by lengthening | M " es wee re aia Aare bgt, ta ae 
the cable, elevated above them, and brought over their | "22GMman May : .. en te ile 
tops. | ploughing his fields, and the country for miles in the 
rhis morning I went to Frenchtown, and by rail road eres ar es ay provided oe country 
1 delnh; > _seats, flocks of cattle, and various vehicles passing 
ee emer Paneicinen.st 5 f..5. ‘the road in the immediate vicinity. This rait 
! 


_ It is not easy to tell the exact distance traversed dur-| -oaq is perhaps the most level and direct of any in this 
ing the two hours and six minutes passed in the air, | There is not a **deep cut” from the begin- 


os ‘ | country. 
but it is probable, that it was not less than one Auvndred | dae = the end of it, anda splendid prospect for miles 
miles. | is continually befure the eye of the spectator, We left 
In descending, T adopted a simple plan of estimating | Philadelphia at five minu'es after ten o’c'ock, A. M., 
the force and direction of the current beneath me A /and arrived at Trenton long before twelve, the whole. 
feather of sufficient size to be visible at a distance, | distance being travelled in an hour and a haif, including 
loaded in such a manner as to fall slowly, floats along | fur stoppages. We returned in about the s«me space 
with the balloon and its current, until it enters another |‘of time, thus travelling, both ging and return'ng, 28 
atmospheric movement, when it is seen to take the new | miles in ninety minutes, or at the rate of about twenty 
direction. The zxronaut may thus be guided to a/ miles per hour, The road may be travelled at this rate 
choice of current before he enters it. In ascending, | with perfect ease and comfort, and less jolting than is 
the same kind of knowledge may be had by letting off | experienced in passing over the best paved streeta in 
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Philadelphia in an omnibus. We are assured that there | 


is not the slightest danger in progressing at this speed, 
and we should suppose there was not from the experi- 
ment of Saturday, as not the slightest apprehension 
was felt by any of the passengers, but on the contrary, 
all seemed satisfied and gratitied. We look upon the 
opening of this road as a matter in which every citizen 
of Philadelphia, New Jersey, and New York, and in- 
deed every traveller, should take an interest. [t is an 
important link of the great chain which will soon con- 
nect Boston with Washington, and sooner New York 
with Philadelphia, by a continuous rail road. But one 
section of the latter route remains to be completed, 
that between New Brunswick and Trenton, and this 
section will be commenced immediately after the ac- 
tion of the New Jersey legislature in relation to it. We 
have not a doubt but a favorable decision will be im- 
mediately obtained, as there is no state in the Union 
more decidedly adverse to monopolies than New Jer- 
sey; and as nine tenths of the citizens of that state, with 

out distinction of party, are favourable to the chain of 
internal improvement alluded to. The road is in fact a 
measure of the democracy, and intended for the bene- 
fit of the people at large; and although we are politi 

cally opposed to the majority of the legislature of New 
Jersey, we trust that our friends in that state will be 
able to co-operate with them in this measure at least, 
and thus contribute to the general weal by increasing 
and cheapening the facilities for travellers. We may 
add, that when the whole route of this road between 
New York and Philadelphia is finished, passengers may 
with perfect ease pass between the two cities in five 
hours—may breakfast at seven in New York, dine at 
one in Philadelphia, and sup at seven again in New 
York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘the road between Philadelphia and Trenton | 
will open to-day for regular travelling. Two lines of | 
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was rejected. The subscribers repectfully request» 
that you will appoint a committee to take the subject 
into consideration, to whom they can more fully express 
ther views, than would be properat the present time, 


COFFIN & LANDELL. 
Puicabdecesta, Nov. 5, 1834, 


U. S. Gazette. 


Steam Enoinesin Scuuryrxitt Countr.—Six Steam 
Engines have been introducted within the last two 
years into this region, all of which are in full opera- 
tion. In these Engines Anthracite coal is exclusives 
ly used asa fuel. Five of these Engines are stationary, 
and the sixth is a Locomotive Engine employed on the 
Little Schuylkill Rail Road. Anthracite Coal is also 
exclusively used as a fuel on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Ph lade!phia and Germantown Rail Roads. A 
practical Engineer of this region, who has had experi- 
ence in this line in England, informs us that Anthracite 
| is preferable to Bituminous for this purpose, inasmuch 
|as it affords a more regular and constant heat. The 
| Bituminous species consumes itself rapidly, and hence 
the difficulty of keeping up a heat of uniform tempera- 
ture. Now that the several markets on the seaboard 
are so abundantly supplied with this fuel, and the fact 
is so notorious that this and other regions are capable 
of supplying any quantity that may be required, itis a 
matter of surprise to us that our steamboats «lo not make 
preparations for using it. The adaptation of this fuel 
to steamboats and the superior advantages to be deriv- 
ed from its use, have been sufficiently established by 
actual experiment. What then remains to hinder its 
immediate introduction? The competition which already 
exists among the several regions, is a full security 
against exorbitant prices, and there can surely be no 


| 
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cars will run daily; the first starting from Trenton at | doubts entertained of the ability of these regions to 
half past seven.-A. M,, and Morrisville at 8, with horses | keep up large stocks in the several markets. A dis- 
—the second from ‘renton at 2 o’clock, P. M., and_ like to innovation Is, we know, a principle deeply im- 
Morrisville at half past two, with locomotive. The | planted in human nature—and even when the advanta- 
first line trom Philadelphia will leave at half past 8, | ges resulting from such innovation are apparent, it 







A. M. with locomotive, and the second line at two, P. 
M. with horses. 


not fail. 
courage it, and it will be encouraged.—Jnquirer. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


The Select and Common Councils held a joint meet- | 
ing, and re elected the fullowing gentlemen as Inspec- 


tors of the public prisons: 
THOMAS HARPER, 
JAMES HUTCHINSON, 
TOBIAS HUBER. 


We are glad to learn that Aim’s com- 
modious omnibuses have been engaged to carry pas- 
sengers to the depot, near Kensington. This road can- 
It isthe interest of every traveller to en- 


| frequently happens that the principle triumphs. This 
_is the only way in which we can account for the great 
| delay which attends the introduction of Anthracite asa 
| fuel into steam>oats. — Miners’ Journal, 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO CANAL. 


| Meeting of Canal Commissioners, 

| The Commissioners for constructing the Cross Crt 
_Cawat, to connect the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canals, 
| from near the mouth of Mahoning, to the Portage Sum- 
_ mit, are requested to meet at the house of Samuel M?- 
| Clure, in the town of Beaver, on Friday the 21st day 
| of November next, at 10 0’clock, A. M. A general at- 












| tendance of the Board is particularly requested. 


IN COMMON COUNCIL. | Mie: een mee A. LACOCK, Pres’t. 


Mr. Yarrall presented the following communication, | Sie 


which was referred to the committee on Lighting and| ‘The following gentlemen constitute the Board of 

Watching: | Commissioners, vizi 

To the Select and Common Councils of the City of Abner Lacock, Stephen Stone, John Dickey, Robert 
Philadelphia. Darragh, and thomas Henry, of Beaver; Charles Sha- 


Gentlemen:—The subscribers respectfully represent, — Pen. mee e Tea oe 
that they are largely engaged in the manufacture of | M aia saadiadl “i oii William Ra oe f “ae : 
Sperm Oil and Candles, and that they are desirous of | ee 3] B Eliakim Cr - r ee 
supplying the City. For several years, Thomas M. | bull; esate seh sancti “hok phe ai 
Coffin, (of this firm) had the contract, by which he | pss ayes 6 — 
agreed to deliver oil to the watchmen, in such quanti- “784% 
ties and at such times as it might be required, by which | 
a saving was made to the city of several thousand dol- | 
lars, in leakage, interest, labor, rents, &c. and furnish- lal ‘ 
ed to the contractor, a sure market for an article of his | STEAM BOAT FACILITIES, &c. 


manufacture. An offer having been made to supply| To the travelling public, who have occasion to pass 
the city (in large quantities, ) at a trifle less per gallon | between Pittsburg and Economy, Beaver, Wellsville, 
than T. M. Coffin was willing to furnish it, his proposal’ Steubenville, or Wheeling; it will be gratifying to 





From the Beaver Argus. 
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learn, that there are four regular daily boats now plying 
between Pittsburg and the towns above mentioned, be- 


’ sides those between Wellsville, Steubenville, and 


Wheeling. 

The well known, rapid little Steam Boat Beaver, with 
her Keel boat progeny, A. B. C.; and the new, snlen- 
did, light draught, stern wheel Steamer Wellsville, and 
her A. B.C. family, present to the public, facilities 
deserving of liberal encouragement, which, we are 
happy to learn, is now enjoyed by them. 

The following is understood to be the arrangement 
for these boats, viz: Leave Pittburg and Wellsville, 
every morning at 8 or 9 o’clock; each steam boat ha- 
ving a keel boat in tow: touch at Beaver Point( the mouth 


of Big Beaver) about 12 0’clock, to landand receive pase | 


sengers, way freight,&c. and then through to Pittsburg, 
and Wellsville, the same evening. To save delay, and 
the trouble of ware-housing, each boat, while she has 
a keel by her side, loaded with freight, will have others, 
discharging and receiving goods, &c. at Pittsburg, 
Wellsville, and Beaver, where Clerks are in constant 
attendance for that purpose. 

By this arrangement, these boats, though not large, 
are rendered as pleasant for passengers as any others on 
the river; and while those in the vicinity will not fail 
to profit by such improvements, it is believed that Lun- 
dreds, who journey beyond these limits, will relieve the 
tedium of a stage, by 30,50, 70, or 100 miles upon 
these boats, and then diverge from the river, through 
various stage routes, from the places above mentioned 
—or pursue their course, as the case may be, by large 
boats, down the river, &c. 

We also perceive, by a late bill, that this line is con- 
nected with the transportation lines from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, and with the Canal boats, upon the Bea. 
ver Canal, now navigable to New Castle; and we can- 
not doubt that this will soon become an important tho- 
roughfare between Pittsburg and the Lakes, as it will 
afford variety, without loss of time. 

Besides the two boats already named, the New Cas- 
tle, a new and beautiful boat, plies daily between 
Pittsburg and Beaver; and the Enterprise between 
Pittsburg and Wellsville—they both tow keel boats of 
their own; but as to other particulars, we are ignorant. 

A PASSENGER, 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, Nov. 1. 
Rarx.—Quantity of rain which has fallen in each 
month of the present year. 
[st month, 2.49 inches. 
2d do 2.22 do 
3d ss do 2.02 do 
4th do 2.83 do 
5th do 3.52 do 
6th do 3.99 do 
7th do 4.35 do 
8th do 0.62 do 
Sh do 3.57 do 
10th do 3.29 do 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 11th mo. Ist, 1834. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

At an adjourned meeting of citizens held at the 
County Court House, on the evening of the 27th ult.to 
take into consideration the most proper means of afford- 
ing relief to James Kobb and others, for losses sustain- 


ed by the destruction of their property, on the night of | 


the general election. 

On motion of Jacob F. Hoeckley, Fsq. supported 
by the Hon. James Harper, and John Swift, Esq. it 
was 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the 
damage sustained by James Robb, and others in conse- 
quence of the conflagration in Moyamensing, on the 
evening of the 14th October, by which five houses, the 
property of James Robb, together with the furniture 
of the occupants, were entirely consumed, should be 


| re-imbursed by the voluntary contribution of the citi- 


) zens of the City and County of Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That a committee of six persons in each 

| ward of the city and Districts of Philadelphia, be ap- 
pointed to make collections for the relief of the suffer- 
ers aforesaid. 
Resolved, That a committee of five persons be ap- 
| pointed to inquire who are the sufferers, and the 
jamount of loss which they have individualiy sus- 
tained, and also to receive from the Treasurer the 

— thus collected, and to distribute the same 
Sone the sufferers, in proportion to their respective 
osses. 

The following gentlemen were thereupon appointed. 
—-John Swift, Benj. Duncan, Isaac Elliott, Bela Bad- 
ger, and D Henry Flickwir. 

Charles Robb was appointed Treasurer. 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Secretary have 
power to fill all vacancies which may occur in the above 
| Committees, 

BENJ. DUNCAN, Chairman: 

Isaac Exxrort, Sec’ry. - 


eee 


FOUNDRIES, ENGINE FACTORIES, &c. 


There are, in the city of Pittsburg, sixteen ‘* Foun- 
| dries and Engine Factories” of the largest denomina- 
tion, besides numerous other establ:shments of less 
magnitude. 
| There are nine ‘‘ Rolling Mills,” cutting 2 tons of 
| Nails and rolling 8 tons of Iron per day, 6n the average, 
| and employing from 70 to 90 hands each. 
; There are six ‘* Cotton Factores,” with an aggre- 
/gate of 20,000 spindles, 116 power looms, and 770 
| hands, 
Six extensive ‘* White-lead Factories,” 
Five extensive “ Breweries,” besides smaller ones. 
Six ** Steam Saw Mills,” 
Four ‘* Steam Grist Mills.” 
| ‘Ten extensive ‘** Glass Works.” 
Upwards of one hundred steam engines in full opera- 
ion 
_ There are, moreover, innumerable establishments 
for the manufacture of Ploughs, Timber Wheels, 
| Screws of all kinds, Saddle-trees, Machine- Cards, 
| Bells, Brass Work of every description, Locks, &c. all 
| manufactured extensively for exportation —/itts. Ad. 
| 


THE HEALTH OF THE CITY. 


| When an epidemic of a most destructive character is 
' destroying its thousands all around us, and encompass- 
| ing us about,there are so many anxieties and apprehen- 
sions abroad, and the fears of the timid incline them, 
| unconsciously, to magnify and misrepresent, we think it 
| cannot but give confidence if we appeal to the evidence 
| of facts,drawing our information fiom authentic records. 
| The following is a correct exhibit of the deaths in this 
city and vicinity, as they have been reported and pub- 
lished by the Board of Health, for the last ten years, 
|in that week, in the month of September, which most 
nearly embraces the days which were included in the 
last week. 


} 


DeEaTus. 
| 1825 from Sept. the 10th to 17 86 
1826 9 16 95 
| 1827 15 77 
1828 13 99 
1829 12 94 
1830 il 94 
1831 17 108 
1852 15 124 
1833 14 83 
1834 13 95 

A slight examination of this table will show that, not- 

withstanding our very great increase of population, that 

the deaths last week, are rather fewer in number than 
the average of the last ten years.—Commercial Intel. 





